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Extract from Jovex Horktnson’s Lecture on 
Commercial Integrity. 


It is, I fear, a truth we cannot question, 
that the character of an American merchant 
is not highly respected abroad; it is looked 
upon with distrust; it has been severely re- 
proached. Is this merely European prejudice? 
Is it an injustice of which we may complain? 
Have we given no grounds for it? Is there 
not—or has there not been, for I believe we 
are improved and improving in this respect, a 
looseness of principle and practice in contract- 
ing and paying debts, very rare, if not unknown 
among men of the same standing in trade, in 
Europe, at least on the continent? ‘The ambi- 
tion to do a great business is universal and de- 
vouring here; the disposition to contract debts 
becomes eager and reckless; the obligation to 
pay them is but faintly felt, and the failure to 
do so hardly produces a sensation of shame in 
the defaulter, or any resentment or neglect} 
towards him on the part of his friends or the 
public. Our commercial community seem to 
make a common cause with every delinquent 
trader, and to treat the most criminal extrava- | 
gance, the most thoughtless indiscretion, the 
most daring and desperate speculations, with | 
the lenity due to accident and misfortune. 
When the catastrophe which, sooner or later, 
awaits such proceedings, comes, a hasty ar- 
rangement is patched up between the debtor 
and his creditors, altogether under the dicta- 
tion of the former, who deals out the remnants 
of his property, if there be any, to his friends 
or favourites, at his will and pleasure, with the 
air of a lord chancellor, and the creditors 
have nothing to do but to hear and submit to 
the decree in the shape of an assignment. 
Debtor and creditor retire from this dishonest 
mockery, mutually dissatisfied; the one to re-| 
suine his business, his station in society, his 
pride and importance, his manner of living, | 
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creditor and his claims; and cannot be surpri-| principles of honest dealing; they bespeak an 
sed if he is loud in his complaints. In some| unsound, may | not say, a corrupt state of the 
instances, there is so little feeling of mortifica-| mercantile body, so far as they extend, and are 
tion excited by bankruptcy; so little remorse (destructive of all security in commercial tran- 
for the losses which others will suffer by it, that|sactions. These evils must be probed and cor- 
the whole thing is turned into a jest. ‘Iwo of|rected; every honest man has an interest in 
these reciprocal drawers and endorsers, these|removing them, and in elevating the commer- 
mutual assurance gentlemen, were enjoying|cial character of his country. Our traders 
themselves at a convivial dinner, when one of| must not consider themselves, or allow others 
them suddenly took out his watch, and observ-|to consider them, as petty traffickers for petty 
ing that it was 3 o’clock, (the hour of protest,) | gains by all advantages: but as merchants, in 
cried out, “ Tom, we are broke.’’ ‘The joke/the fullest and most honourable sense of the 
was thought excellent, and set the table in a|term; as the men by whom the great opera- 
roar. Is not this a criminal levity? Is it not|tions of the world are sustained, by whom 
to make sport of plunder; to create distress|the intercourse of the human family, how- 
and then to mock it? ever scattered and remote, is kept up; as 
I am far from intending to involve every in-|the instruments of civilization and intellectual 
solvent trader in these reproaches, and I repeat/improvement; as the agents to distribute the 
with pride, that such heartless depravity is be-| comforts and luxuries of life over the whole 
coming less frequent among us. Bankruptcy| surface of the globe. By them the whole race 
is often the consequence here, as elsewhere, of|of man, of every variety of complexion and 
inevitable misfortune, and is met with fidelity |character, and wheresoever they may inhabit, 
and honour. The life ofa merchant is, neces-|are brought together, and taught to know each 
sarily, a life of peril. He can scarcely move|otherandtoaideachother. They are the peace- 
without danger. He is beset on all sides with | makers of the world, for they show it to be the 
disappointments, with fluctuations in the cur-| interest and happiness ofall to remain at peace; 
rent of business, which sometimes leave him| and they demonstrate that it is easier to obtain 
stranded on an unknown bar, and sometimes | the good things we may desire by commerce 
sweep him helpless into the ocean. These|than by conquest; by exchange, than by arms. 
vicissitudes depend on causes which no man | They soften national asperities, and remove un- 
can control; and are often so sudden, that no! just prejudices. Such high functions cannot 
calculation could anticipate, or skill avoid them. | be performed by ordinary men; and those who 
To risk much, to be exposed to hazards, be-|do perform them faithfully are the noblest be- 
longs to the vocation of a merchant; his useful-| nefactors of mankind. 
ness and success depend, in many cases, on bis} _ If it be true, as I have suggested, that com- 
enterprise. He must have courage to explore merce, punctuality and integrity, are less re- 
new regions of commerce, and encounter the | garded here than in Europe, we should inquire 
difficulties of untried experiments. To be un-|into the reason of the difference. The cause 
fortunate in such pursuits is no more disgrace-|of many of our failures in trade, and of the 
ful to an upright trader, than to fall in the field| irregularities and misconduct which follow 
of battle is dishonourable to the soldier, or de-| them, will be found in the absolute ignorance 
feat to a general who has done all that valour) of the trader of the business in which he em- 
and skill could achieve to obtain the victory. barked. Every man thinks himself qualified 
Very different is the case of one who with but) to be a merchant, as if by intuition; and never 
little of his own to jeopard, commences busi-| imagines that any preparation is necessary. 
ness on a system of commercial gambling, and He launches upon the unknown sea, without 
makes his desperate throws at the risk of) experience, without knowledge, without chart 
others; who embarks in rash and senseless ad-| or compass; and is soona stranded wreck. To 
ventures, condemned by common sense as by| render himself fit to exercise the profession of 
honesty; and when they end in a total wreck,| a lawyer, a doctor, or the simplest mechanical 
looks his abused creditors coolly in the face,and | art, the candidate puts himself regularly under 
offers them a list of bad debts, and an inven-|a course of tuition, and labours for years to 
tory of worthless goods, provided they will ~~ acquire the learning and mystery of the occu- 





without any visible degradation or retrench- 


ment, and the other to repeat the same system | 
of credit, with the same disastrous credulity. | 


It is not unfrequent for the same individual to 
run a second time over the same course of ex- 
travagance, folly and ruin. If this is the man- 
ner of our settling the affairs of an insolvent, 


lease and discharge him for ever from their| pation. Without this preparation, it would be 
| claims. ridiculous for him to expect the patronage or 

It cannot be denied, that such a course of| countenance of the community in his underta- 
proceeding between a bankrupt and those who|king. Not so with trade. A successful me- 
have trusted him, that the authority he as-|chanic who, by his industry and skill, has accu- 
sumes, and sometimes insolently, over his pro-| mulated a few thousand dollars, scorns the 
perty, in exclusion of those to whom it right-|honest means by which he has acquired his 


we may imagine what becomes of the foreign| fully belongs, are utterly inconsistent with the| wealth, and must be a merchant; as ifthe mys- 
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THE FRIEND. 














; » . | 
teries of commerce could be unfolded on a! 


pay them; asks, as a matter of course, for a’ 


The constitution of the United States was 


shop-board, or book keeping were as simple} release from them, and is exceedingly offended formed, not, in my opinion, as some have con- 


as threading a needle. 


Why could he not|if they hesitate or require any explanations of\tended, by the people of the United States, 


be content to be useful and respected, in the} his proceedings and expenditures—his property | nor, as others, by the states; but by a combined 


business he understood, and in which he was) 
truly respectable, and reject the indulgence of 
a false and foolish pride, which cannot but ex-| 
pose him to ridicule, and will probably strip 
him of his well earned property? He would 
think it very preposterous if a merchant were, | 
in the same manner, to take up his craft; and! 
is it less so for him to step into the path of the| 
merchant? Is it more easy to open the springs) 
and manage the currents of commerce; to plan 
a voyage of adventure and calculate its contin- 
gencies; to provide and regulate the funds and 
finances of various extensive mercantile ope- 
rations, so that they shall meet every want at| 
the proper time and place; than to cut a coat} 
or shape a hat! The mechanics of our city 
are as conspicuous for their liberality and in-| 
tegrity, as for their industry and skill; and it is} 
‘only when they leave their proper employment’ 
and cease to be mechanics, that they lose their} 
high standing. believe that 
commerce is so low in the scale of human 


Does any one 


affairs, that the qualifications it demands are so 
common, as to require no education suitable | 
for them; no experience to acquire them? Why} 
should it not be necessary for one who aims at} 


the honours and profits of trade, who expects! and obtain a continued and honourable suc-| tive, and judicial. 


to be distinguished by ability and success as al 
merchant, to undergo a process of prepa ration. | 
to obtain a knowledge of his art?) Why should| 
he not begin his career in a counting -house, | 
where he would see the practical operations| 
of business, in its various branches; where he} 


and his losses. Fairly cut loose from his debts, 
he sets out for new experiments and adven- 
tures of the same character. If, on the other 
hand, he should, against all reason and experi- 
ence, succeed in his enterprize, although by a 
prodigy, and without an atom of knowledge, 
foresight or skill, he, at once, becomes a great 
merchant ; he isan important man on ’change; 
is regarded with peculiar deference; his ac- 
quaintance and business are eagerly sought; 
his credit has no bounds, in banks and out of 
banks; he borrows and buys at his pleasure; 
and, after a brilliant run of a few years, per- 


haps a few months, he falls into irretrievable| 


ruin, brought on by the encouragement of his 
first success, the importance and flattery he 
derived from it, and as the inevitable, although 


power, exercised by the people, through their 
delegates, limited in their sanctions to the re. 
spective states. 

Had the constitution emanated from the 
people, and the states had been referred to, 
merely as convenient districts, by which the 
public expression could be ascertained, the 
popular vote throughout the Union would have 
been the only rule for the adoption of the con- 
stitution. This course was not pursued; and, 
in this fact, it clearly appears, that our funda- 
mental Jaw was not formed, exclusively, by the 
popular suffrage of the people. 

The vote of the people was limited to the 
respective states in which they resided. So 
that it appears there was an expression of po- 


| pular suffrage and state sanction, most happily 


procrastinated, result of ignorance and incapa-| united in the adoption of the constitution of 


city in the business he was engaged in. 

I consider, then, this to be one of the causes 
of the want of elevation in the character of an 
American merchant—that men assume it, who 
are utterly unqualified for its high offices, by 
their general education, by their particular 


education, by the knowledge and acquirements| 


which are indispensable to command respect, 


cess, 
Concluded in our next 


THE CHEROKEE CASE. 
Opinion of Justice M‘ Lean, delivered January 
Term, 1832. 


ithe Union. 


} . a: an . “8 , 
| Whatever differences of opinion may exist, 


'as to the means by which the constitution was 
‘adopted, there would seem to be no ground 
for any difference as to certain powers con- 
| ferred by it. 

Three co-ordinate branches of the govern- 
‘ment were established; the executive, legisla- 
These branches are essen- 
tial to the existence of any free government, 
land that they should possess powers, in their 
| respective spheres, co-extensive with each 
| other. 

| Ifthe executive have not powers which will 
lenable him to execute the functions of his of- 


could acquire habits of system, regularity, and| Samuel A. Worcester, rs. The State of Georgia. | fice, the system is essentially defective; as 


exactness; understand thoroughly the science} 
of accounts; learn to distinguish with prompt-| 
ness and accuracy, the qualities of merchan- 
dize; the fluctuations of the market, by the] 
causes which usually affect them; and get al 
tact of caution and foresight, of calculation and 
decision, which alone can secure a safe and 
continued prosperity. Itis thus, I understand, | 
that merchants who deserve, or even aspire} 
to the name, are made in other countries. Not} 
so with us. A man but says, J will be a mer-| 
chani—and he is a merchant. The creation| 
of light was scarcely more instantaneous. 
Whatever may have been his previous educa-| 
tion or occupation—or if wanting in both—if| 
he can open a counting-house. and get an in-| 
dorser, he is a merchant; and, as such, repairs 
to the coffee-house, and is at once admitted 
into the fraternity. 
and a brave spirit, dashes at any thing that 
offers in the way of doing business, however 
desperate; and finds every body eager to trust 
him. He relies on chances which are a hundred 
to one against hin; and his very hardihood ob- 
tains for him consideration and credit. His 


adventure is put to sea; he hopes to enter al 


closely blockaded port, or, by some miracu- 
lous accident, to make money where all others 
have lost it. 
calls his creditors together, rather with a sort 
of pride, ‘for it proves that he has been doing 


business, than with any feeling of humiliation, | almost to unanimity. 


and tells them, what they might have known 


ito the cause. 


He puts on a bold face! 


Continued from page 194 
The name of the state of Georgia is used 
in this case, because such was the designa- 
tion given to the cause in the state court. 
No one ever supposed that the state, in its 
sovereign capacity, in such a case, is a party 


here, must be the same as it was in the state 
court; but so far as the name of the state is 
used, it is matter of form. Under a rule of 
this court, notice was given to the governor 
and attorney-general of the state, because it 
is a part of their duty to see that the laws of 
the state are executed. 


In prosecutions for violations of the penal) 


laws of the Union, the name of the United 
States is used inthe same manner. Whether 
the prosecution be under a federal or state 
law, the defendant has a right to question the 


|constitutionality of the law. 


Can any doubt exist as to the power of 
congress to pass the law, under which juris- 
diction is taken in this case? Since its pas- 
sage, in seventeen hundred and eighty nine, 
it has been sanctioned by an uninterrupted 
course of decisions in this court, and acqui- 


The form of the prosecution | 


| those duties must, in such case, be discharged 
by one of the other branches. This would de- 
stroy that balance which is admitted to be es- 
sential to the existence of free government, by 


\the wisest and most enlightened statesmen of 


ithe present day. 

It is not less important that the legislative 
power should be exercised by the appropriate 
branch of the covernment, than that the execu- 
tive duties should devolve upon the proper 
functionary. And, if the judicial power fall 
short of giving effect to the laws of the Union, 
the existence of the 
lan ene. 

It is in vain, and worse than in vain, that 
the national legislature enact laws, if those 
laws ave to remain upon the statute book as 
monuments of the imbecility of the national 
power. It is in vain that the executive is 
| called to superintend the execution of the laws, 
if he have no power to aid in their enforce- 
ment. 
| Such weakness and folly are, in no degree, 
chargeable to the distinguished men through 
| whose instrumentality the constitution was 
formed. ‘The powers given, it is true, are li- 


federal government is at 


If the issue is against him, he! 


esced in by the state tribunals, with perhaps a|mited; and no powers, which are not express- 
solitary exception: aud, whenever the attention | ly given, can be exercised by the federal go- 
of the national legislature has been called to| vernment; but, where given, they are supreme. 
the subject, their sanction has been given to, Within the sphere allotted to them, the co-or- 
the law by so large a majority, as to approach) dinate branches of the general government re- 
volve, unobstructed by any legitimate exercise 
Of the policy of this act there can be as lit-|}of power by the state governments. The 


before—that he is ruined, and has nothing to} tle doubt as of the right of congress to pass it.| powers exclusively given to the federal govern- 
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ment are limitations upon the state authorities. 
But, with the exception of these limitations, | 
the states are supreme; and their sovereignty | 
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States were required to give notice to the | shall not be committed, until satisfaction shall 
executives of Virginia, No«th Carolina, South | have been demanded of the aggressor. 


Carolina, and Georgia, in order that each 


On the seventh day of August, seventeen 


can be no more invaded by the action of the) might appoint one or more persons to attend | hundred and eighty-six, an ordinance for the 


general government, than the action of the! 
state governments can arrest, or obstruct, the! 
course of the national power. 

In the second section of the third article of 
the constitution, it is declared that * the judicial 
power shall extend to all cases, in law and equi-| 
ty, arising under the constitution, the laws of 
the United States, and treaties made, or which 
shall be made under their authority.” 

Having shown that a writ of error will lie’ 
in this case, and that the record has been duly! 
certified, the next inquiry that arises is, what 
are the acts of the United States which relate! 
to the Cherokee Indians and the acts of Geor-| 
gia; and were these acts of the United States; 
sanctioned by the federal constitution? | 


the treaty, but they seem to have had no pow- 
er to act on the occasion. 

In this treaty it is stipulated that “the com- 
missioners plenipotentiary of the United States 
in congress assembled, give peace to all the 


Cherokees, and receive them into the favour 


and protection of the United States of Ame- 
rica, on the following conditions:” 

1. The Cherokees to restore all prisoners 
and property taken during the war. 

2. he United States to restore to the 
Cherokees all prisoners. 

3. The Cherokees acknowledge them- 
selves to be under the protection of the United 
States, and of no other sovereign whatever. 

4. The boundary line between the Chero- 


|regulation of Indian affairs was adopted; which 
a the former system. 


| In seventeen hundred and ninety-four, ano- 
|ther treaty was made with the Cherokees, the 
object of which was to carry into effect the 
treaty of Holston. And on the plains of Tel- 
lico, on the setond of October, seventeen 
hundred and ninety-eight, the Cherokees, in 
another treaty, agreed to give a right of way, 
in a certain direction, over their lands. 
Other engagements were also entered into, 
which need not be referred to. 

Various other treaties were made by the 
United States with the.Cherokee Indians, by 
| which, among other arrangements, cessions of 
|territory were procured and boundaries agreed 




















Among the enumerated powers of congress, | kees and the citizens of the United States was | on. 
contained in the eighth section of the first ar-| agreed to as designated. In a treaty made in eighteen hundred and 
ticle of the constitution, it is declared “ that} 5. If any person, not being an Indian, in-|seventeen, a distinct wish is expressed by the 
congress shall have power to regulate com-| trude upon the land “allotted” to the Indians, | Cherokees, to assume a more regular form of 
merce with foreign nations, and among the) or, being settled on it, shall refuse to remove | government, in which they are encouraged by 
Indian tribes.”’ By the articles of confedera-| within six months after the ratification of the |the United States. By a treaty held at Wash- 
tion, which were adopted on the ninth day of treaty, he forfeits the protection of the United ington, on the twenty-seventh day of Februa- 
July, seventeen hundred and seventy-eight, it| States, and the Indians were at liberty to pun-|ry, eighteen hundred and nineteen, a reserva- 
was provided “ that the United States, in con-| ish him as they might think proper. jtion of land is made by the Cherokees for a 
gress assembled, shall also have the sole and | 6. The Indians are bound to deliver up to | school fund, which was to be surveyed and sold 
exclusive right and power of regulating the al-| the United States any Indian who shall com-|by the United States for that purpose. And 
lov and value of coin, struck by their own au-| mit robbery, or other capital crime, on a white | it was agreed, that all white persons, who had 
thority, or by that of the respective states; fix-| person living with their protection. intruded on the Indian lands, should be re- 
oe the standard of weights and measures 7. If the same offence be committed on an moved. 
throughout the United States; regulating the| Indian by a citizen of the United States, he lo give effect to various treaties with this 
trade and management of all affairs with the|is to be punished. people, the power of the executive has fre- 
Indians, not members of any of the states:} 8. It is understood that the punishment quently been exercised; and at one time, Gen. 
Provided, that the legislative right of any state, | of the innocent, under the idea of retaliation, | Washington expressed a firm determination 
within its own limits, be not infringed or vio-| is unjust, and shall not be practised on either|to resort to military force, to remove intru- 
lated. side, except where there is a manifest viola-|ders from the Indian territories. 

As early as June, seventeen hundred and| tion of this treaty; and then it shall be pre- On the thirtieth of March, eighteen hun- 
seventy-five, and before the adoption of the ar-|ceded, first, by a demand ot justice; and, if dred and two, congress passed an act to regu- 
ticles of confederation, congress took into| refused, then by a declaration of hostilities. jlate trade and intercourse with the Indian 
their consideration the subject of Indian af-| 12. _ That the Indians may have full confi- | tribes, and to preserve peace on the frontiers. 
fairs. The Indian country was divided into! dence in the justice of the United States re-) In this act, it is provided, that any citizen 
three departments, and the superintendence of specting their interests, they shall have a right | or resident in the United States, who shall 
each was committed to commissioners, who|to send a deputy of their choice, whenever |enter into the Indian lands to hunt, or for any 
were authorised to hold treaties with the In-| they think fit, to congress. | other purpose, without a license, shall be sub- 
dians, make disbursements of money for their} The treaty of Holston was entered into | ject to fine and imprisonment. And if any 
use, and to discharge various duties, designed | with the same people, on the second day of) person shall attempt to survey, or actually sur- 
to preserve peace and cultivate a friendly feel-| July, seventeen hundred and ninety-one. vey, the Indian lands, he shall be liable to for- 
ing with them towards the colonies. Noper-| This was a treaty of peace, in which the feit a sum not exceeding one thousand dol- 
son was permitted to trade with them without Cherokees again placed themselves under the | lars, and be imprisoned not exceeding twelve 
alicense from one or more of the commission-! protection of the United States, and engaged |months. No person is permitted to reside as 
ers of the respective departments. to hold no treaty with any foreign power, in- be trader within the Indian boundaries, without 

In April, seventeen hundred and seventy- dividual state, or with individuals of any a license or permit. All persons are prohi- 
six, it was “Resolved, that the commissioners state. Prisoners were agreed to be delivered | bited, under a heavy penalty, from purchasing 
of Indian affairs in the middle department, or| up on both sides; a new Indian boundary was | the Indian lands; and all such purchases are 
any one of them, be desired to employ, for| fixed; and a cession of land made to the Uni- declared to be void. And it is made lawful 
reasonable salaries, a minister of the gospel, | ted States on the payment of a stipulated con-| for the military force of the United States to 
to reside among the Delaware Indians, and in-| sideration. jarrest offenders against the provisions of the 
struct them in the Christian religion; a school-| A free, unmolested road was agreed to be | act. 
master, to teech their youth reading, writing,| given through the Indian lands, and the free; By the seventeenth section, it is provided, 
and arithmetic; also a blacksmith, to do the|navigation of the Tennessee river. It was|that the act shall not be so construed as to 
work of the Indians.” ‘The general inter-|agreed, that the United States should have|“ prevent any trade or intercourse with In- 
course with the Indians continued to be ma-|the exclusive right of regulating their trade,|dians living on lands surrounded by settle- 
naged under the superintendence of the con-| and a solemn guarantee of their land, not} ments ot the citizens of the l nited States, 
tinental concress. \ceded, was made.—A similar provision was and being within the ordinary jurisdiction of 

On the twenty-eighth of November, 1785,|made, as to the punishment of offenders, and | any of the individual states; or the unmolested 
the treaty of Hopewell was formed, which was) as to all persons who — a the Indian van are — W ee > wae a 
the first tres ade wi » Cherokee In-| territory, as was contained in the treaty of/ro district, or to prevent the citizens of Jen- 
in a nar agi = United| Hopewell. Also, that reprisal or retaliation |nessee from keeping in repair said road.” 
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Nor was the act to be so construed as to pre-| dissolution with a degree of gaiety and hu-| TEMPERANCE SOUIETIES IN ENGLAND, 


vent persons from travelling from Knoxville 
to Price’s settlement, provided they shall tra- 
vel in the track or path which is usually tra- 


velled, and the Indians do not object; but if} tell you another tale.’ 


|mour. The lady who had lately joined them 
turned round to the last speaker and said, 
‘Sir, this is all you know about it: I could 
‘ Madam,’ replied the 


they object, then all travel on this road to be| gentleman, ‘I presume I have as good infor- 
prohibited, after proclamation by the president,| mation as you can have on this subject, and I 


under the penalties provided in the act. 


believe that what I have asserted regarding 


Several acts, having the same objects in| Mr. Hume has never before been called in 



































































































































































view, were passed prior to this one; but as| question.’ The Jady continued: ‘Sir, I was 
they were repealed either before, or by the| Mr. Hume’s housekeeper for many years, and 
act of eighteen hundred and two, their provi-| was with him in his last moments; and the 
sions need not be specially noticed. |mourning I now wear was a present from his 
(To be continued.) relatives for my attention to him on_ his 

= death-bed; and happy would I have been, if 

Por * The Friend." |] could have borne my testimony to the mis- 

ee a a taken opinion that has gone abroad of his 

The following statement relative to the| peaceful and composed end. I have, sir, ne-| 
death-bed of the celebrated David Hume,| yer till this hour, opened my mouth on this 





is given by a correspondent of the London} subject; but | think it a pity the world should| 


Christian Observer. ‘lhe degree of credit 
with which it will be received by different per- 
‘ sons, will, of course, vary according to their) were with him, he was cheerful, and seemed 
different temperaments; but | we perceive nO) quite unconcerned about his approaching 
good reason for disbelieving it, and the infer-| fate; nay, frequently spoke of it to them in 
ence drawn in favour of its validity from the) jocular and playful way; but when he was 
fact of its having never been contradicted.| alone, the scene was very different: he was 
seems to us reasonable and fair. any thing but composed; his mental agita- 
I enclose a passage relative to the death-|tion was so great at times as to occasion his 
bed of Hume the historian, which appeared| whole bed to shake. He would not allow 
many years ago in an Edinburgh newspaper,|the candles to be put out during the night, 
and which I am not aware was ever contra-| nor would he be left alone for a minute. I 
dicted. Adam Smith’s well known narrative} had always to ring the bell for one of the ser- 
of Hume’s last hours has been often cited to| vants to be in the room, before he would al- 
prove how calmly and philosophically an infi-| low me to leave it. He struggled hard to 
del can die; but, if the inclosed account be cor-| appear composed even before me; but to one 
rect, very different was the picture. I copy|who attended his bed-side for so many days 
it as [ find it, thinking it possible that some] and nights, and witnessed his disturbed sleeps 
of your numerous readers may be able to cast|and still more disturbed wakings; who fre- 
some light upon the subject. If the facts al-| quently heard his involuntary breathings of 
leged in the following statement are not au-|remorse and frightful startings; it was no dif- 
thentic, they ought to be disproved before| ficult matter to determine that all was not 
tradition is too remote; if authentic, they|right within. This continued and increased 
are of considerable importance on accountj|until he became insensible. I hope in God 
of the religious use which has been made of/I shall never witness a similar scene.’ 
the popular narrative; just as was the case in| “ I leave your readers to weigh the probabi- 
regard to the death-bed of Voltaire, which, | lity of this narrative; for myself I see nothing 
to this hour, in spite of well-proved facts, in-| unlikely in it; for a man who had exerted all 
fide] writers maintain was calm and philoso-| his talents to deprive mankind of their dear- 
phical: The following is the story: est hopes, and only consolation in the day of 
“ About the end of 1776, a few months) trial and the hour of death, might well be ex- 
after the historian’s death, a respectable} pected to suffer remorse in his dying hour; 
looking woman, dressed in black, came into|and the alleged narrator of the circumstance, 
the Haddington stage coach while passing| who states herself to have been his house- 
through Edinburgh. keeper, is affirmed to have made the declara- 
« The conversation among the passengers] tion on the spur of the occasion, from regard 
which had been interrupted for a few minutes,| to truth, and by no means from any pique or 
was speedily resumed, which the lady soon|dislike towards Mr. Hume or his family. 
found to be regarding the state of mind per-|Some of your northern readers may perhaps 
gons were in at the prospect of death. One/be able to inform me who was Mr. Hume’s 
gentleman argued that a real Christian was|/housekeeper at the time of his death, and 
more likely to view the approach of death| whether there is any proof in writing, memo- 
with composure, than be who had looked|ry, or tradition, to the effect of her alleged 
upon religion as unworthy his notice. Ano-| statement. 
ther (an English gentleman) insisted that an} 
infidel could look to his end with as much; yw, are too apt to accuse Providence when great 
complacency and peace of mind as the best! afflictions fall upon us; we rebel against the will of 
Christian in the land. This being denied by | Heaven; forgetting that, by temporal calamities, God 
his opponent, he made him consider the death | a//s us to himself. We should, then, pray to Him, 
of his countryman David Hume, who was an|"° ‘© deliver us trom our sufferings; but (since it is 


; "| his will that we should suffer) that he would be pleased 
acknowledged infidel, and yet died not only | ;, sanctify our afflictions to us, and give us patience 


happy and tranquil, but even spoke of his and strength under them. Fenelon. 


be kept in the dark on so interesting a topic. 














It is true, sir, that when Mr. Hume’s friends| 


On the 4th ult. two meetings were held at 
Uxbridge, in the Town-hall,—one at twelve 
o’clock for the gentry, at which a magistrate 
presided; the other in the evening, which 
was crowded to excess. 

A large meeting has been held at Kensing- 
ton, the requisition for which was signed by 
the magistrates and county bailiffs. 

On the 14th a large and respectable meet- 
ing was held of the most influential persons 
in the neighbourhood of Peckham, in the 
Friends’ meeting-house: a clergyman took a 
prominent part in the business. 

At Dover a society has been formed now 
in active co-operation with the British and 
Foreign Society, to which the archbishop of 
Canterbury and a member of parliament have 
contributed; the archbishop has also forward- 
ed 101. to the Parent Society. 

On the Ist a meeting was held in the city 
of Worcester. The bishop of Rochester, 
patron, four prebends, six clergymen, five 
magistrates, all the dissenting ministers, an 
editor of a newspaper, and many other influ- 
ential persons are favourable. 64 persons 
signed the constitution. 

At Rochester a meeting was held. A ma- 
gistrate of the highest respectability took the 
chair, and has become a powerful advocate in 
the cause. 

At each of the foregoing places an auxi- 
liary society has been formed. 

Much is being done in the north of Eng- 
land. Lately a crowded meeting was held at 
York, in the Friends’ meeting-house: hun- 
dreds went away unable to obtain entrance. 

Oh the 30th, two meetings were held at 
Bath; 70 persons signed the constitution. 
This very important society was originated 
by a benevolent lady named Ames, sister to 
the mayor of Bath. 

On the 31st a meeting was held at Bristol, 
where several have previously been held. 

Two meetings were lately held at Bedford- 
row chapel, the Hon. Baptist Noel in the 
chair, preparatory to the formation of a so- 
ciety. 

A large meeting was held at Halloway on 
the 30th, the vicar of Islington in the chair. 
Fifty persons signed the constitution. 


Last evening a meeting consisting of up- 
wards of 2,000 persons was held in the Bri- 
tish and foreign school-room, Church: street, 
Islington, the vicar in the chair. It was for- 
cibly addressed by several gentlemen, among 
whom were the solicitor general for Ireland, 
and the parochial and dissenting ministers. 
It was adjourned to Monday, the 20th, to a 
more commodious building in the Liverpool- 
road. 

So general is the feeling of interest and 
the demand for assistance, in forming socie- 
ties throughout the country, that the commit- 
tee ardently desire to be in possession of 
funds which would enable them to engage, at 
least, one agent to go through the kingdom, 
especially at a time when the calamity with 
which it has pleased Divine Providence to vi- 
sit our land, is spreading, and thus war against 
the common enemy, ardent spirits, more de- 
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structive than the sword. So indispensable and | with the indignation which it excited when in-| state could be roused to re _ il 
deeply important are funds, that three mem-/| stances but seldom occurred. The successful] legislature against the — — ao 
bers of the committee have expended upwards | individual is caressed and flattered, and he| There is no a a of ma wg toes P 
of 2001.; and if the committee was supported | who draws the blanks in this lottery of specu- discontented and as yg - ry : — 
by funds in proportion to the wide field of |lation, soon regains his former standing in the | oppressive = ons ae ee = ~ 
labour it has opened, it would immediately | estimation of his acquaintance. _ When the peop ea — — 
engage several agents for the same purpose, | We know how difficult and delicate a mat-) ranny of any ry - an — — a 
and proclaim the peace which temperance |ter It Is to admonish men in business of the }they acquire a ust © Pp a 
societies lead to, and become the means of|dangers they may be rushing upon. In those | fies itself by oppressing w : a poe 
greatly reducing the expense occasioned by |cases where the advice is most needed, it is| comes offensive ——— “—<_ ser 
pauperism, crime, and disease, produced by | generally the worst received, The spirit in| ment ceases to be 9" = ee gare 
the use of ardent spirits. | which the counsel is given is liable to be mis- | subordination, and the ae ; which sd 
London, February 14, 1832. |understood. There is danger also to the ad-|laid for that despotism of re _ 
— viser, lest he gain a habit of prying into the/|sure to succeed to the tyranny of the many. 
affairs of others, more curiously than is re- . sid ; . 
quired by Christian sympathy, or can be justi-| F RIENDS? FAMILY nae. — 
fied by the propriety of social intercourse. It/ We have noticed heretofore the two first volumes 
is ) . : lof this work, published by Thomas Kite; it is now 
is, nevertheless, the duty of those who have 


i a :* “| continued by Nathan Kite, who has recently issued 
aon appointed by the church to the station the third oan fourth volumes of the series. The third 


of overseers, and who are truly anointed for! contains the commencement of * Memoirs a 
the office, to seek out, and to endeavour to| Whitehead,” by Seamed 1 ee ae 
, . ° . : P : . > itehe 
save from the effects of their imprudence, the| 897 of “ Memoirs f Gage San Seniinde 
. > “An Account of the Convincement, Exercises, Services, 
uncalculating youth who rush before they are 


° : and Travels of that ancient Servant of the Lord, Ri- 
prepared for the struggle into the great arena | chard Davies.” We cordiallyrecommend these volumes 


of the busy world. What a blessing to Socie-| to the patronage of Friends. sai ieee es 

ty is a sympathising, vigilant, honest, and clean It may not be improper to state that Nathan 

he d I > ; ae: | "f Is | _ station to| 2@s removed his book store to one of the apartments of 
ee ee + See ane eee eae rene the new building recently erected for the accommoda- 

he that of a watchman over the flock—who tion of “The Bible Association of Friends in America,” 

dreads lest he slumber at his post—dreads| in North Fourth, above Arch street. 

still more lest he become himself a reproach: | qe ene 

to Society, and who, as he knows not what vice! Married on third day the third inst., at Friends’ 

or what folly or inconsistency he may next be | Meeting House for the Northern District, Philadelphia, 

required to rebuke, feels on that account aj Roserr R. Levick, to Hannan M, Jerrerson, both of 

deep solicitude that his own conduct may be this place. 

. 3 ae 

@ a d a Departed this life on the morning of the 13th ult. 

1€ gi y and presump 


: at George Terrell’s, in Caroline county, Va., Joseph 
career of youth been arrested by the timely} Terrell, in the 55th year of his age; the interment 


admonition of such a man! How constantly|took place the day following, at Friends’ meeting 

is the exercise of this paternal care required, |4ouse, at Golansville, near his residence, attended by 

to remind the trader of those fundamental |™2"Y,°f his relatives, friends, and neighbours, a feel- 

mncions of prudence to forget alii. 4e to | ne of solemnity being prevalent. In that meeting, 
e , 4 


' ’ and asa member of Cedar Creek monthly meeting, 
commit one’s self without a compass to the|he long filled the stations of overseer and elder, with 


winds and the waves! dignity and propriety, watching over the members, 

as well as himself, for good. Having lived an ex- 

The public attention, we trust, will be called | =mple of piety, and virtue, he appeared of latter 
, 7 


? : | time, in good degree to have taken leave of the world 
toa bill now before the legislature for cur-|as believing the work assigned him here below was 
tailing the rights and privileges of the people | nearly accomplished, and he signified to a friend that 


of colour. We do not hesitate to pronounce he dreaded not the terrors of death, but felt prepared 
“aes: ‘ eet ne rn.| to obey its awful mandate, whenever it pleased the 
ut ty rannical and unconstitutional, both Us TC! Most High to call him away from time, looking be- 
gards the whites and the blacks. It subjects 


. yond its vanities to that peaceful habitation, and 
all the people of colour to an odious and vex-| quiet resting place, where, we doubt not, his purified 


atious registry, than which nothing can be}|spirit has, through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, 

more acceptable to the speculators in human] ee” permitted to join the just in all generations, in 

flesh from the south: for it will throw the ascribing glory, and honour, salvation, and strength, 
? unto Him that sitteth upon the throne and unto the 

burthen of proof upon the suspected slave and | Lamb for ever. 

not upon his claimant: all who cannot be found oniiiin 

in the register are liable to be taken up and ERRATA. 

punished as vagrants. The first person who The Indian name of B. S, Calvin, and its significa- 

chooses to come forward and claim the va-|% were both improperly spelled in the last number 

grant as a slave, will therefore be favoured as of the Friend, perhaps owing to my careless mode of 


° : forming the letters. It should have been Scha-wus- 
far as legal presumption can go, and the law| kheh-ung, or Wilted Grass. No combination of letters 
will, if enacted, be the means of returning in-|can convey toan English ear the peculiar guttural 


to a bondage more hopeless and cruel than | Pronunciation which the Delawares give to the last 

$ ‘ - | two syllables of this word. 
Over, hundreds of refugees, who now live| Edge Billock should have been Edge Pillock. 
peacefully and industriously amongst us. The Vanes. 
law imposes a fine of fifty dollars for harbour. | — 
ing any coloured person whose name is not| BOARDING SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 

‘ } ‘ . - s 

on the register, and thus the peace and hap- | An adjourned meeting of the Committee to 
piness of this much injured race will be placed | superintend the Westtown Boarding School, 
at the mercy of a careless or an unprincipled | will be held at the Arch street Meeting house, 


assessor. on 6th day the 13th inst. at half past 7 o’cloek, 
We wish that our friends throughout the|in the evening. Wm. Evans, Clerk: 


















































~~~ Selected for “ The Friend.”’ 





God is our refuge and strength, a very present help 
in trouble. Psalm 36. 1. 


“ How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, 
Is laid up for your faith in his excellent word, 

What more can he say, than to you he hath said, 
You, who unto Jesus for refuge have fled. 


Fear not, I am with thee, O, be not dismay’d! 
I—I am thy God, and will still give thee aid :— 

I'll strengthen thee, help thee, and cause thee to stand, 
Upheld by my righteous, omnipotent hand. 


When through the deep waters I cause thee to go, 
The rivers of woe shall not thee overflow: — 

For I will be with thee, thy troubles to bless, 
And sanctify to thee thy deepest distress. 


When through fiery trials thy pathway shall be, 
My grace, all-sufficient, shall be thy supply; 

The flame shall not hurt thee,—I only design 
Thy dross to consume, and thy gold to refine. 





The soul that to Jesus hath fled for repose, 

He will not—he will not desert to his foes. 
That soul, though all hell should endeavour to shake, 
He’ll never—no never—no never forsake.” 


THE FRIEND. 
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We have made copious extracts for our pa- 
per of to-day, from a discourse on commercial 
integrity, delivered by Judge Hopkinson be- 
fore the Mercantile Library Company. The 
reflections which it contains are just ,and 
striking, and particularly deserve the atten- 
tion of our young men. Judge Hopkinson’s 
argument would have been still more impres- 
sive, had he made greater use of the probibi- 
tions and precepts of the gospel, and placed 
commercial integrity upon its true ground, of 
duty to God as well as to man. His discourse 
iz, nevertheless, highly eloquent and forcible, 
and conveys admonition no less needful to the 
members of our own self-denying profession, 
than to the men of the world at large. 

The inroads which a spirit of wild specula- 
tion—the desire of sudden riches—the ambi- 
tion of living in splendid mansions, and the 
contempt of regular industry and frugality, 
have made in our Society, are truly alarming. 
They do not merely infatuate a few young 
men, rash and inexperienced, who soon learn 
by its bitter fruits the deceitfulness of the de- 
lirium. Their most serious effects—those, per- 
haps, which are the most to be deplored, are, 
in lowering the tone of moral feeling through- 
out the Society at large. The vice with which 
we are familiar, loses by degrees the hide- 
ousness of its features. We no longer re- 
gard the career of wild and reckless adventure 








WITH RESPECT TO CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, 
DEDUCED FROM THEIR PUBLIC PREACHING. 


To make way for other matter, the extracts 
marked for citation under the above head, 
and commenced in vol. 4th, were intermitted 
after the first number of the present volume, 
page 6. It is now proposed to complete 
them according to the original design. 


Extracts from a Sermon preached by John Butcher, at 
Grrace-Church street, March 11, 1693. 


* The end of our preaching to you the prin- 
ciple of the light within, is, that you might 
come to the knowle dge of Christ as he doth 
appear nigh to you. He is come nigh to the 
children of men in our age, that is, by his 
light, grace, spirit, and truth, whereby he 
doth appear in the hearts of men and women. 
Thus our preaching of him doth agree with 
his own testimony, ‘I am the light of the 
world;’ and he doth exhort all that they should 
so believe in him. ‘Believe in the light,’ 
says he, ‘that you may be the children of the 


» again. 
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SounpD SCRIPTURAL VIEWS OF EARLY FRIENDS ‘he is the blessed iota’ and way to God | before me, I shall overcome it, if 1 obey the 
What is God’s end in concluding all light of Christ, which will shine upon me, 
junder sin? Was it that he might destroy all | ‘and show me that this must be done, and that 
the children of men, that are ‘the workman-|I must leave the other undone. 






In my own 


ship of his hands, that he hath endued with|conscience there is something will tell me 
rational and immortal souls? Was it that they | this thing is evil, and I ought not to do it, 
might be destroyed? No, but that he might withs this power of Christ comes to be closed 


have mercy upon all. 
making and creating of us was, that we might 
live to his honour; ‘and that we might so live 
in this world, that when we die, ' we might 
obtain a life that shall never die, and attain 
to the possession of the ‘ inheritance amongst 
the saints in light,’ which Christ by his pre- 
cious blood hath purchased for all them that 
love him, and give up themselves to be fol- 
lowers of him. 

“ Now, my friends, the merey of God ap- 
pears so great to all, in and through Christ 
Jesus, who is the light of the world, and who 
is the only way; and, as my friend observed 
that spake before me, we have not another 
way; nor is there ‘ any other name under hea- 
ven, by which we can be saved, and obtain 
eternal life.’ 





The apostle refers this to the | 


God’s end in first | with; for it is an appearance of love, grace, 


and mercy. But if I do oppose and with- 
stand this grace and mercy, | may miss of 
that power and strength, which is sufficient 
to overcome, and so be overcome by the 
temptation. The apostle John tells us: ‘ As 
many as received him, to them gave he power 
to become the sons of God; even to them 
that believe in his name.’ So that it is they 
that do receive Christ and love his light and 
spirit, so as to be led by it, that come to 
know this power of Christ, and thereby an 
overcoming ; but if people slight and reject 
the grace and mercy tendered to them, here- 
upon comes that sentence pronounced by the 
prophet: ‘* Thy destruction is of thyself.’ A 
man may destroy his own soul, by giving way 
to that which is evil, and rejecting that which 


light.’ jn ume and power of our Lord Jesus Christ. |is good. 

“ What is a child of light? He is such an} Well; if so be that it is only by the power| “ Friends, I would not be mistaken. I do 
one as, by the operation of the power of|of Christ that we must know salvation, where jnot preach Christ as the light of the world, 
Christ, hath known a being turned—turned |is it that we must attain it?) What shall we |in opposition to his outward appearance, a and 
from what? ‘F rom darkness unto light, and!do to be made partakers of it, and be saved |being manifested in the flesh, in that prepared 
from the power of Satan unto the power of|from the wrath of God which shall come upon |body wherein he did his Father’s will when 
the living God.’ And for this we do labour, |the workers of iniquity? for it is said, ‘ the ‘he was on earth. All true Christians do es- 
according to our ability, which the Lord is|wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the |teem and reverence Christ’s appearance in 
pleased to give to us, that people may be |nations that forget God.’ ithe body, wherein he suffered death, and ‘ be- 
turned from darkness to light; and the fol-| ‘ People hope to escape the wrath to'came a encritics for our sins,’ as the apostle 
lowing words are explanatory, ‘ from the|come, and everlasting misery by Christ, | saith, Eph. v. 2. ‘Christ hath loved us, and 
power of Satan unto the power of the living|whilst they neglect to improve the present|hath given himself for us, an offering and a 
God;’ so that it doth appear, people have |time that is afforded to them to obtain salva-|sacrifice to God for a sweet smelling savour. 
been under the power of Satan, the evil one |tion. Christ is come to redeem us, that we| “If I esteem the appearance of Christ in 
that is called ‘ the prince of the power of the |may know redemption by him—from what {my own heart, I shall be so far from having 


air.” He hath a rule and a government—|From sin: for pollution and defilement by sin a light esteem of his bodily appearance, and 
but in whom? ‘In the children of disobe-|is the cause why people, notwithst inding all lof his being manifest in the flesh, that I shall 
dience.’ their names and professions of re ligion, still|admire and reverence the ‘ great mystery of 


“ Now the labour of those ministers that 
were in the days of old, who were the preach- 
ers of the gospel, and ‘ glad tidings of the 
kingdom,’ they being such ministers as were 
of Christ’s own making, their labour was to 
turn people from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan to the power of the living 
God; that they might be turned from that 
evil power and spirit which rules and works | 
in the hearts of the children of disobedience, 
who rebel against the light that shines in| 


lie under a secret condemnation in their own| 
hearts. If a man should hold sucha profes- | 
sion that none could charge him, none con- 
demn him; yet if he meet with secret con-|mysteries of the kingdom,’ which men, by 
demnation, though all should speak well of|their parts and acquirements, cannot attain 
him; if his own conscience condemn him, he|to. For God hath not made known these 
would not have any true peace or satisfac ‘tion |great things to the wise and prudent, as we 
in his own mind; for the testimony of a good | /mnay gather from Christ’s own praye r, Matt. 
conscience is more to him than all the favour, xi. 25, ‘I thank thee, O Father! Lord of 
and friendship of the world. jheaven and earth, because thou hast hid 
*“ The light of Christ, if you incline your these things from the wise and prudent, and 
their hearts and consciences. For ‘ the man/ minds to obey it, what will be the effect of| hast revealed them unto babes; even so, Fa- 
of sin’ and worker of iniquity hath such alit? This light or spirit of grace and truth,;ther, for so it seemed good in thy sight.’ 
power; and we all have been in captivity to|which is all one, is sufficient to save and de-| ‘ My friends, walk in the light more and 
him; we have all been in bondage to sin and |liver you out of the temptations and snares of | more, that, by the spirit of the Lord, you 
Satan, which God knew, and the apostle takes the w ‘icked one; for we m: ly every day w hile’ may be acquainted with the divine operation 
notice of it; saith he, ‘God hath concluded |we are here, meet with trials and temptations of the power of Christ, which will bring you 
all under sin.’ We have all been under the |of one kind or other. What shall a man do! from under the bondage of sin and corrup- 
power of the wicked one. For what end|that he may be preserved from the evil of the| tion, into the glorious libe tty of the children 
hath God concluded all under sin? for what |world? There are many provocations and | of God. Wait to know this power in your 
end is it? that we might be destroyed? No! evils that a man meets with in the world. }own hearts, ‘that you may be sanctified 
God, through Christ the dear Son of his love,| How shall he do to be preserved from them?) throughout in spirit, ‘soul, and body, and jus- 
hath extended to you the day of visitation, |Christ hath made-provision for us in his prayer) tified ‘free ly by his grace, through the redemp- 
that you might come to the knowledge of life |(John xvii. 15.) to his Father: ‘1 pray wot| ties that is in Jesus Christ.” Rom. iii. 24. 
and salvation. \that thou shouldst take them out of the world, WwW alk in the light, and in meekness and hu- 
“« But wherein may we come to this know-|but that thou shouldst keep them from the mility, and in the truth. 1 John vi. 7. ‘If 
ledge ? It is in that way which God hath or- levil.’ we say we have fellowship with him, and 
dained ; even by Christ, who is the way to| “Christ will preserve me from the evil of} walk in darkness, we lie, and do not the 
God. Christ Jesus, the eternal Son of God,|the world. When a temptation is presented] truth; but if we walk in the light, as he is in 


godliness;’ and bless God for the record given 
thereof in the holy Scriptures, which the ‘light 
lof Christ is a key to open; ‘even the great 
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the light, we have fellowship one with ano- 
ther, and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin.’ Many of you 
have ‘ known the beginning:’ go forward, and | 
continue to walk in the truth, that you may) 
know the blood of cleansing; that, as the 
apostle saith, Rom. vi. 22. 
God, ye mayrhave your fruit unto holines 
and the end everlasting life.’ ’ 


Part of the Prayer after Sermon. 


« Arise, O Lord! in thy power more and| 
more, and send forth thy light and thy truth, 
that many may be calle 1d and converted, and| 
brought from far, from the utmost ends of the 
earth, to the knowledge of thyself and thy 
Son Jesus Christ, whom to know is life eter- 
nal; and let many arise, and praise thy excel- 
lent and glorious name, from the rising of the 
sun to the going down thereof. 

“Blessed Father of life! 
and the riches of thy grace, in and through 
thy dear Son Christ, more and more known 
to the world, that they may be no longer ene- 
mies, but be recone iled to thee, by Jesus, the 
creat mediator of the new covenant. 
the way is thine, and the werk is thine; 
truth and righteousness be brought in more 
and more, and bring down the kingdom and 
man of sin, and the power of darkness, and 
make thy Jerusalem the of the earth. 
We have seen the 
work, and the light of thy glorious heavenly 
day. Thou hast raised and brought in many 
to walk in the light, 
way. 

“ Lord God of life! go along with us when 
we are separated one from another; and let 


praise 


the sense of thy mercy remain upon our spi-| 
rits, and be an obligation upon us to walk in| 


faithfulness, meckness, and humility before} 
thee; that, being led by thy spirit, we may, 
when we have finished our pilgrimage, 
down our heads in peace, and know an abun- 
dant entrance into that everlasting kingdom 
which thou hast prepared for them that love 
and fear thee. And for thy mercies and fa-| 
vours, benefits and blessings, which thou hast! 
made us partakers of, and through 
Lord Christ, thy dear Son and 
alone mediator, all living praises and glory| 
be rendered to thee; for thou alone art w or-| 
thy, who art God over all, blessed for ever.” 
Amen. 


lay 


in our) 


Jesus 


From Annual 
OBITUARY. 
Martha Jesup, of Halsted, Essex, (England) 


died in the 10th month, 1830, aged about 
twenty. F 


Monitor, 1832 


She was the youngest daughter of Samuel 


and Mary Jesup. 


‘ But now, being} 
made free from sin, and become servants to| 


|to resume my place there, O may I never for- 


make thy power| 


Lord, | 
let 


beginnings of thy glorious| 


and to love thy holy |! 


our 


In the summer of 1826, she! want a clearer view of my exceeding sinful-! 
had a severe illness, which so reduced her,| ness, fearing | do not enough feel the neces- 


writing to a young friend, in the 5th month, 
1828, she said: “ How lightly do we value our 
blessings till we are deprived of them! | have 
often heard this remark, and I have as often 
believed it; but the last seve n months I have 
| expe rienced its truth; and perhaps in no in- 
stance more forcibly than in my long absence 
from meetings: for when the desire arose to 
| be one of the number [that attended,] | could| from her private papers, which abound in 
"heed but remember how little | deserved it; be-|charges against herself, and in expression of 
|eause I had so lightly esteemed the privilege i fervent desires for deliverance from her soul’s 
lof an almost constant attendance, as they| enemy, through the efficacy of living faith in 
came in course. Should I be favoured again| our holy advocate, that during the latter years 
| of her life, she had been mercifully introduced 
iget how great a privilege it appeared to me| into those “ deep searchings of heart,” which 
| when deprived of it! produced self-abasement and humiliation, un- 

“When [ look back at times advantageous | der a consciousness of many besetting “ secret 
|for improvement, which have not been im-|sins,”’ which the “swift witness” manifested 
proved, (alas! in my short life, | see many of|to her, to be highly offensive in the sight of a 


falling, build me up on this only safe founda- 
tion.” 

This dear girl had from childhood evinced 
an amiable and affectionate disposition, and 
was uniformly dutiful to her parents; whilst 
the stability of her conduct, combined with 
innocent cheerfulness, exceedingly endeared 
her to the family circle. But it is evident 





\these dark spots!) it occurs to me: thus will it|being of infinite purity, even when unob- 


be at the end of time. Then we shall call to| served by her fellow mortals. 


imind the misspent minutes and hours, and the | 
misused talents; and how much more forcibly | 
will the recollection strike us, with eternity | of precious time in her school days.” 

so near at hand, and full in view; that if the | She entertained such a high sense of her 
thought of them is painful at present, what|duty towards her parents, that on one occa- 
will it be then!” 

During the twelve months that she was en- 
abled to get to meetings, remarks interspersed 
in her memorandums show how greatly she 
endeavoured to maintain the right exercise of | 
| Spirit on these solemn occasions: she says, 
“12th mo. 1828. I yesterday atte »nded our | 


She mourned 
on account of these; and in her correspon- 
dence, speaks with much regret of “the waste 


sion, when her mother had not even remarked 
that she had spoken in an unbecoming man- 
ner, dear Martha was sensible of the rising of 
temper in her own mind, and could not, she 
said, “ obtain peace of mind ttl] she had ac- 
knowledged”’ the fault in the following terms: 


“| fear the unsubdued warmth of my temper 
quarterly meeting, having been prevented by| causes me to break the important command- 


|indisposition for two years and three quarters.| ment, ‘Honour thy father and thy mother.’ I 
1 hope I felt a degree.of thankfulness in some|need not say it is not from want of love or 
fond affection, but from an irritability of tem- 
j per, which nothing but a superior power can 
, than used to be the case;;control. Yes, my dear mother, should I out- 
but even now I fear I have not improved as I} live my beloved parents, every thing in which 
‘should have done.”’ “TI think I can in since-| 
| rity say: O Lord! make me what thou w ouldst | 
|have me to be; show me the multitude of my | 
sins, and that nothing but the blood of thy 
dear Son can blot them out of thy book. Oh 
igive me faith to believe in Him! Make me | 
to love thee, O my God! that love may work 





| increase of desire that I might derive ae 
| from thus assembling with my friends: more 
| 1 am too well aware 


11 had been other than a stric tly dutiful, 
} and obliging child, 


kind, 
would then yield regret 
land sorrow, which would surely he the keen- 
est part of so heavy a trial. But so unwatch- 
ful am I, that I scarcely dare to hope for such 
supplies of strength, as would undoubtedly be 
granted, were greater watchfulness obse rved. 
obedience.” | It is however of little use to mourn over the 
“3rd mo. Ah! often do I go to} pas st, unless we endeavour to improve the 
meetings, desiring, I think, to sit at the feet present and the future; but I would ask for 
\of Jesus and listen to his voice, and re turn | all to be buried in kind forgetfulness, and to 
| from them burthened with a sense of my own) be effaced from your memory, except that | 
| wanderings; feeling as if | longed to lie low| might have your prayers.” 
| before him, and be cleansed from these my| 3rd mo. 1829, she wrote: “I have felt this 
transgressions, in his precious blood. We li,| evening in an indescribable state of desertion, 
| if it be his will that I should thus desire a lit-| whe rein all seemed darkness and confusion, 
tle calm and find it not, I think I am content;| till a little calm was mere ifully afforded, giv- 
| but if the obstacle be in me, may I be en: ibled| ing a degree of hope, that that eye which can 
\to discover and remove it. And, oh! may Ij penetrate the thickest gloom, saw my condi- 
be on the watch, lest the enemy persuade me/ tion, unworthy as I am of his divine notice, 
it is [a dispensation] of the Lord, when it is and enabled me a little to trust in a God, who 
from the aversion of my own will, to be hum-| sometimes ‘ hideth his face,’ that we may more 
bled and wait on the Father of Spirits.”’ “ 1 diligently seek it, and feel ‘what we are with- 
out him. Oh! the various emotions of my 
heart at this time, no pen can portray. May 


on 


O<? 


that a spinal affection ensued; and after a long! sity of a Saviour, and lest by degrees, if ever he who alone knoweth them, in his adorable 
season of debility, she submitted to se ven| I should meet with those who deny the gra-' mercy, strengthen such desires and feelings 
months confinement upon an inclined plane,|cious Redeemer whom I surely love, I too! as are acceptable i in his sight; and root out— 
and was favoured gradually to regain the use|should be led astray—be led to deny the} thoroughly root out all that are offensive—all 
of her limbs, so as to walk occasionally a mile| blessed Lord Jesus, the only hope of eternal that stand in opposition to his will.” 

or two, and was able again to attend meetings. | life—‘ The way, the truth, and the life.” But| In the 6th mo. 1829, she had a feverish at- 
A short time before she quitted the plane, in| O! may he who only is able to keep me from) tack, which so reduced her strength, that in 
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the 11th month following, she again took pos- 
session of her plane, which she was never 
permitted to leave. In the 5th month, 1830, 
her disorder assumed so serious an aspect as 
to preclude all hopes of her restoration. In 
the 7th month, the reduction was so rapid, 
that she herself thought the close was at hand. 
With this prospect, deep was the exercise of 
her spirit, under which, at different times, she 
imparted to her mother and sister, in a most 
weighty and impressive manner, her various 
consolations and discouragements; but she 
mostly appeared to be gathered into a retired 
waiting state, as if she had been enabled to 


adopt the resolution of one of old: “All the} of christianity and its influence in promoting 


days of my appointed time will I wait till my 
change come.” 

At times she entertained very discouraging 
views of her state, cultivating a continual 
jealousy over her own heart. “If she were 
sure the clouds were ordered by her heavenly 
Father,” she said, “it would not discourage 
her; but she was afraid she had brought them 
on herself.” Once after endeavouring to get 
into silence, she said, she felt more comforta- 
ble than she had any right to expect: that for 
sqme days this line had often occurred to her 
recollection: 

“And in a Saviour’s love, I feel that I am blessed;” 


adding, “* But you must not suppose that I can 
fully adopt it; and yet I think I can too.” 
After this period she revived for several 
weeks; but retained such a watchful, weighty 
frame of mind, as was exceedingly comforting 


to her connections to witness, though she told| 


them very little of her spiritual exercises till 
within a week or two of the solemn close; 
about which time several interesting confer- 
ences occurred: the last twenty-four hours 
were a season of great bodily and mental con- 
flict. 

On the 8th of the 12th month, in the even- 
ing previous to her release, being in much 
suffering, she asked: “ Is this going?” adding: 
“‘ [ am afraid patience will not hold out, and 
that my faith hardly will.” About an hour 
afterwards, she appeared very peaceful, and 
said: “I feel as if | can hope a seat in the 
kingdom will be granted me.” A belief be- 
ing expressed that the Saviour was very near 
to her, she replied: “1 think he ts.”’ After 
this, another season of desertion was experi- 
enced, during which she said with great fer- 
vour: “ Pray that my faith may not fail. I am 
afraid that my heavenly Father is angry with 
me for doubting so much.” 
she said: “I feel as if I could only say, ‘The 
Saviour.’’’ One observing, “there is no- 
thing else to trust to.” She said with ener- 
gy: “I cannot trust in any thing else.” ‘The 
next morning was a memorable season of in- 
struction to those who witnessed the triumph 
of faith, after a time of such humiliating pro- 
bation: a short time before the precious spi- 
rit departed, with a look of inexpressible 
sweetness and assurance, she exclaimed: Can 
it be true?’ Then pausing, added: “ the gate 
is open!” 


, 





Nothing is so beautiful to the eye as truth is to the 
mind; nothing so deformed and irreconcilable to the 
understanding as a lie.—Locke. 


‘but to all the higher efforts of mind. 
/number of those whose minds are highly cul- 


| France, notwithstanding all the patronage 
bears no comparison to the number of the 
‘same class of men in Britain and Germany, 


|where the effects of the protestant religion 
| are felt. 


|tematic and vigorous effort to extend know- 


At another time | 


THE FRIEND. 
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HEALTHFUL INFLUENCES OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 

Pure Christianity is not only favourable to 
the universal dissemination of knowledge, 


The 


I 


tivated, and of reputable authors, even in 


which learning receives from the institute, 


| They, therefore, who speak disparagingly 


|civilization, and expanding and invigorating 
'the human mind, and who boast of what phi- 
losophy and free inquiry have achieved, and 
'what they promise to do for mankind, may be 
isafely challenged to find the country in all 
\the world, in any age, where a good system 
of schools, accessible to the mass of the peo- 
|ple, or where liberty of opinion and of speech 
|have existed, without the prevalence of pro- 
| testant Christianity; or where protestant Chris- 
tianity has prevailed without drawing these 
| after it. They may be pressed even further, 
jand be challenged to point out the place 
where any sect of philosophers or free inqui- 
rers ever made, directly or indirectly, a sys- 


ledge into an unenlightened community. 
Where have they sent forth their missiona- 
| Ties to establish schools, to furnish books, to 
| instruct in the arts of civilized life, to elevate | 


SL 


'the character, and to promote social happi- 
‘ness? The truth is, that so far from having 
itried the power of their system, and being! 
‘able to appeal to nations or tribes that have 
been disenthralled or reformed by it, they 
have not even made the attempt. The only 
| exertions now making to enlighten the igno- 
|rant and barbarous nations of the earth are 
‘making by the adherents of Christianity. 
|Look through the benighted tribes of Asia 
and Africa; penetrate the forests of this con- 
tinent; search out every pagan island of the 
;sea, and you will not find one free school, nor 
|any other worthy the name of a schoel, which | 
| has not been established by Christian benevo- 
lence. It is certain, not merely that Chris- 
| tianity is the only thing that has successfully 
,engaged in enlightening and reforming the 
|world, but that it is the only thing that has 
|ever in good earnest attempted the work. It 
is on Christianity, then, that all our hopes of 
the universal diffusion of knowledge, and ci- 
vilization, and domestic happiness, as well as 
of piety, must be built. It is by the opera- 
tion of it, that, | had almost said, the whole 
human race are yet to be raised up from the 
blackness of darkness into which they are} 
isunk, to the life and dignity of thinking, in-| 
| telligent men; and we may make this infinite} 
addition, that it is by the influence of Chris-| 
tianity, that purity and immortal life are to be! 
| given to the souls of men. 

| Nor is this the period for delay or relaxa-| 
tion of effort in the work of meliorating the; 
condition of mankind. We may think, when| 
we see what Christian benevolence has effect- | 
ed, how much knowledge, and enterprise, and| 
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| 
is 





| 
} 
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piety there is in the world, that nearly all has 
been done for man thatcan be done. But, in 
truth, almost all yet remains to be done. Not 
more than one quarter of the population of 
the earth is even nominally Christian, and not 
more than one fifteenth are protestants; and 
even among these last, how limited are the 
knowledge and influence of the gospel! The 
bright spots which Christian activity has light- 
ed up in the world are like the tops of the 
mountains gilded by the rising sun, while all 
the surrounding country is covered with damp, 
gloomy shade. Suppose that Luther and his 
fellow-reformers had thought in their day, that 
all had been done for the human family that 
could be done, what would now have been the 
condition of what we call Christendom? It 
would have been now very nearly what it was 
then, covered with the grossest political and 
ecclesiastical abuses, with superstition, and in- 
tellectual night. We see in history the stream 
of knowledge and piety winding its narrow 
and sluggish current through the dark ages 
till it comes to their time. It then suddenly 
takes a broader channel, and by their contri- 
butions this stream of knowledge, and enter- 
prise, and piety, has been widening and rolling 
a deeper tide of light down to us. These were 
men who laid succeeding ages under obliga- 
tions to them. We should look back to them 
as our own individual benefactors. Shall the 
men who may live two hundred years hence so 
look back to us, as they see the results of our 
pious enterprise borne down to them on the 
stream of time, and trace them in the enlarge- 
ment of the fields of knowledge, the augment- 
ed vigour of the human mind, the improved 
systems of civil government, and the greater 
prevalence of social virtue and happiness?— 


Am. Qu. Reg. 


Selected for “‘ The Friend." 
TRIALS AND AFFLICTIONS. 


Our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory. 2 Cor. 4c. 17v. 

*Tis my happiness below 
Not to live without the cross, 
But the Saviour’s power to know, 
Sanctifying every loss:— 
Trials must and will befall, 
But with humble faith to see 
Love inscribed upon them all! 
This is happiness to me. 


God in Israel sows the seeds 
Of affliction, pain, and toil, 
These spring up and choke the weeds 
Which would else o’erspread the soil. 
Trials make the promise sweet, 
Trials give new life to prayer, 
Trials bring me to thy feet, 
Lay me low and keep me there. 


Did I meet no trials here, 
No chastisement by the way, 
Might I not with reason fear 
I should prove a castaway? 
Bastards may escape the rod, 
Sunk in earthly, vain delight; 
But the true-born child of God 
Must not—would not, if he might. 
Cowper. 
AAS Mn 
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